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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 



[Vol. xxviii, No: 3. 



"Das ware noch schoner" 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — Wilhelmi in his amusing one-act com- 
edy, Einer muss heiraten, twice introduces the 
expression : " Das ware ja noch schoner." In 
his annotations to the play an American editor, 
strange to say, fails to make any reference to 
the passage, a fact -which seems to show that 
he has missed the author's meaning. The 
phrase is by no means to be taken literally, 
hence, occurring as it does in a text selected for 
elementary reading, it surely, in each case, calls 
for a comment. 

When faint-hearted Jacob exclaims to his 
aunt: "Aber Sie werden sehen, Tante, dass 
sie [i. e., Louise] mich ausschlagt," his brother 
William at once reassuringly replies: "Das 
ware ja noch schoner ! " — here, as often, a 
purely ironical remark which might be ren- 
dered by one of the expressions: Impossible, 
Why, the idea, or That would beat everything. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the second 
occurrence of the phrase later in the comedy 
has quite the same meaning; in other words, 
the well-known expression has somewhat the 
force of the likewise ironical French phrase: 
Ah, par exemple. 



C. H. Ibershoff. 



University of Wisconsin. 



title : " Elise, or Innocencie Guilty. A new 
Romance, translated into English by Jo: Jen- 
nings, Gent. London, Printed by T. Newcomb 
for Humphrey Moseley, . . . 1655." The 
Epistle Dedicatory, to " the Eight Honourable, 
and truly Noble and most Vertuous Lady, 
Frances Countess of Dorset," notes merely that 
the translator has " by a strange fortune lighted 
on this Book ; " while the prefatory address to 
the reader explains : — " The little time I lived 
in France, and the small skill I attained in the 
laiiguage, should have diverted me from the un- 
dertaking of a Translation: but the content I 
took in the reading of this Tragick History of 
Eliza, made me rather venture the censure of 
Detractors, then not to publish a Story of do 
much pitty and example." No reference is 
made to the original author, but the document 
is no less valuable in support of the contention 
that the works of Camus found conditions in 
England particularly favorable to their recep- 
tion, and encouraged there a fondness for the 
quasi-tragic and highly moralized novel, ap- 
proximately a century before Richardson. 



A. H. TJpham. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



One of W. B. Yeats's Sources 



Another Translation from Camus 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In Modern Language Notes for No- 
vember, 1912, in a review of Miss Morgan's 
Rise of the Novel of Manners, I included a list 
of six books translated into English from the 
writings of Jean-Pierre Camus. About the 
same time there came into possession of the 
Library of Bryn Mawr College a small quarto 
which should be added to that list, being un- 
mistakably a translation of Camus's Elise, ou 
Vinnocence coupable, Paris, 1621. It bears the 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — The method of treating Old Irish 
legends by the writers of the modern Celtic 
revival is very well illustrated by comparing 
W. B. Yeats's short-story, The Crucifixion of 
the Outcast, in his volume, The Secret Rose 
(1897), with what seems to be its source, The 
Vision of Mac Conglinne (Edited and trans- 
lated by Kuno Meyer, 1892). The Old Irish 
tale is an absurd and formless story quite lack- 
ing in motive or probability, but filled with 
the naive charm and crude humor of Old Celtic 
narrative. The story opens with an explana- 
tion of the presence of the demon of gluttony 
in the throat of Cathal Mac Finguine, King of 
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Munster. After this, the author briefly sings 
the names of the eight bards, including him- 
self, at the school of Armagh at the time. 
Then, after praising himself, he describes his 
preparations for his first poetical journey to 
visit Cathal, who is on a royal progress. Mae 
Conglinne travels in one day from Koscommon 
to Cork and arrives a short time before vespers 
at the guest-house of the monastery, where he 
intends to pass the night. Then follows the 
description of the guest-house, with its filthy 
blanket and bath-tub still filled with the water 
of the night before. As he is unable to sleep 
for the fleas and lice, he takes out his psalter 
and sings psalms. He sings " dia-psalms and 
syn-psalms and sets of ten with paters and 
canticles and hymns at the conclusion of each 
fifty." Finally, the abbot sends a servant to 
take him his oaten ration, whey-water, and two 
sods of peat. As Mac Conglinne does not think 
much of the entertainment he sings four satiric 
quatrains about it and sends it back to the 
abbot. The abbot, fearing lest little boys take 
up the quatrains and sing them to the scandal 
of the monastery, orders the gleeman to be 
stripped, beaten, ducked, and on the morrow 
to be crucified. The next morning after the 
monks all confirm the abbot's judgment, Mac 
Conglinne is led out to a green south of Cork. 
On the way he asks a boon. This being 
granted, he takes food from his wallet, and 
after a discussion about tithes, eats his bacon 
and two cakes. Later he does some strange 
juggling trick, which the monks tire of, but 
they ask the abbot to grant him respite till the 
morrow. This is reluctantly conceded, and 
Mac Conglinne is tied to a pillar all night. 
This much occupies a quarter of the story, the 
only part that Yeats has used. The rest of 
the tale relates the vision of the gleeman; a 
curse on the abbot, whose genealogy he traces 
from a long line of luxurious viands; the per- 
mission to go to Cathal to cure him of the 
demon of gluttony, as the vision has directed; 
his success in this enterprise; and, finally, his 
pardon and reward. 

Yeats's story is based on the portion of the 
old tale which occupies eleven pages out of the 
total of fifty-six. The rest he rejects wholly. 



He has told his portion of the story in about 
the same space as the original, but with the 
omission of much that is not essential, and the 
expansion of the rest with graphic detail. 
Yeats has reduced the story to the narrative of 
a wandering bard who, insulted by the hos- 
pitality of the monks, sings a curse on them 
and their abbot, and is crucified as a punish- 
ment. 

A study of the two stories shows three things 
quite characteristic of the difference between 
Old Irish literature and that of the Celtic re- 
vival. They are a loss of naivete, and a gain 
in motivation and unity of structure and tone. 
The naivete is lost by the improvement in 
structure and the omission of such passages as 
that attributing the whole adventure to " origi- 
nal sin, and MacConglinne's hereditary sin, 
and his own plain-working bad luck." The 
gain in motivation is illustrated by a slight 
change in order, which Yeats has introduced 
to give a reason for the action of the monks. 
In the original, the severe punishment is meted 
out merely for the rather harmless quatrain 
on the bread and sods; the curse which might 
have provoked the action comes afterwards. 
In Yeats's version the gleeman is so angry at 
the hospitality offered that he raises a great 
clamor, and beats against the door with the 
tub. When a lay brother comes to' silence him 
he curses the " cowardly and tyrannous race of 
friars, persecutors of the bard and gleeman, 
haters of life and joy ! " Then he sings " a 
bard's curse upon the Coarb," standing on the 
tub under the window. He curses "in rime 
and with two assonances in every line of his 
curse." 

The addition of unity of structure and tone 
is the most striking change Yeats has intro- 
duced. All mention of the demon of gluttony, 
of the vision, and of the curing of Cathal is 
omitted. The story is changed from a crudely 
comic, crazy series of events, arranged without 
any sense of proportion, to a perfectly unified 
short-story with a sombre atmosphere and 
tragic conclusion. 

C. E. Andrews. 

Amherst, Mass. 



